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different judgments on this point. 
He disapproves of a melancholy man- 
lier of spending the lemaiinng part 
of the pe nodical clay of rest, and 
aitei the season of public ins(iuction 
in the morning. He recommends 
athletic exercises to the woikjng classes. 
It may be allowed to remark, that 
violent exercises are not always best 
calculated for tliose who have labouied 
hard through the week : to them rest 
of body is the best relaxation, and 
might be made highly conducive to 
the improvement of mind, by a' suit- 
able course of reading, giadually ris- 
ing so as to be' adapted to their 
opening and unfolding capacities : 
white such, whose sedentary employ- 
ment might render moie exeictse of 
ibody necessary, wou.d .findj rational 
amusement in a bocial walk into the 
country, and in which their families 
might partake' to -the enlargement, and 
wider fpread of the cjsoroestic affections. 
The uninformed classes of society are 
peculiarly liable to mispend their 
leisure, and there i.s much cause to 
fear that public assemblages for ex- 
ercise would speedily produce diun- 
kenness, dissipation and those evils, 
which are exemplified in the Sunday 
hurling matches 'of the south of Ire- 
land, it would be Of essential ad- 
vantage lo mfuse more ot mind into 
the amusements of every rank. 

Our author finishes his present 
labour with the following remarks. 

" 1 now conclude the first pait of 
my plan for the government of nations. 
The temper, which this work will 
excite towards me, 1 anticipate ; nor 
do 1 expect, that I shall be favour- 
ably heaid. I make this observation, 
not for the purpose of bewailing my 
fate, or of moving the reader's coin- 
passion for a suffering maftjr, I say 
so merely to evince, that 1 am not 
ignorant of the disposition pf the times, 
and of the state of society. 1 hat 1 
shall be slandered an Imisinteipfeted, 
why should 1 doubt' when 1 piefer 
a state, in which the executive power 
should not be master, but minister ; 
and when I think that a common- 
wealth may be framed without any 
miraculous assistance, more conducive 
to good government than any mon- 
archy, by any management that ever 
existed, or that can exist, is capable 
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of. effecting; I nave imagined things 
even still more offensive: I have 
proved, that it would be wise to 
divert the ieligio,u» belief .of mankind 
from fables to facts, and from frights 
to philosophy. In' fine 1 have taken 
arms against a host of er-iors, and^a- 
gatnst the chief, Supei'stition.-r-tbat 
enormous monster whose head reaches 
to Heaven, whde her feet rests on 
the abyss." 

We fear ,he forms a just expec- 
tation of the verdict and decision of the 
the community, at present. , He wjil 
.either be passed uunoticed with scorn 
and indifference, or be harshly con- 
demned as the setter forth of strange 
doctrine. Like those who in eveiy 
age, have advanced before their con- 
tenipoiaries, and have facilitated the 
way to improvement in succeeding 
generations, lie must be contented 
with the approbation of hi i own mind, 
and with a dignified appeal to poster- 
ity, who frequently in tne march of 
mind tacitly adopt those opinions- 
decieed as .enors by the preceding 
geneiation, surd not unfrecjuently ap- 
propnale as they own discoveries, 
the hints of their forerunners in the 
work ot reform. They who are wil- 
ling to think, and aie no,t completely 
fnghtened by the bugbeai of preju-r 
dice will find much food in these, 
volumes. '1 hey will find many ma- 
terials plentifully ai ranged Jo serve 
as incentives to thinking. If they 
cannot acquiesce mail pointsthey may 
be stimulated to that healthful ex.- 
ercise ot mind, which promotes the 
vigour of the mental faculties Rust 
is generally attendant pn, disuse, and 
is very pievaleut in this day, when so 
many indolently iepo»e on authority 
without examination. K. 



Poems, and Spngs on different subjects; 
by dndicti/ M' Remit. Belfast print- 
ed by Alexander Mackay, 1 S (0, 1 80 
p p. l2mo. price 3s Ad 

WE have not changed our o- 
pmion, that poetiy being a 
delicacy, not a necessaiy of life, 
shbuld bo very good, or wriieis 
should be content to write in pUm 
prose. Yet tins rule requites a lati- 
tude of constiuction, and befurejudg- 
ing by the strict canons ot cntiusni 
it is pioper to examine how far what 
Zz 
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is offered to the public may not af- 
ford very allow able gratification to a 
numerous ciass of readers. 1 hey 
who cannot reach to the luxury of 
pine apples, or probably would not 
lelish them, if they met with them 
tor the first time, have a good rignt 
to please themselves with such articles 
of their native country as are within 
their reach, and to such a' good ap- 
ple is a pleasing enjoyment. Ail 
classes of readers should be gratified. 
On looking over the list ol subscribers, 
it at first occurred that the book 
was needlessly swelled by inserting 
the long and respectable list ; but 
this very list soon furnished some 
subjects for reflection, and afforded 
an ample plea for the publication of 
this little volume. Among the sub- 
scribers mav be found many in the 
middle classes of life, farmers and 
others, and it was pleasing to observe 
that a taste for reading was spreading 
in this rank, and a hope was cherish- 
ed that like our neighbours the Scotch 
peasantry, our people were attending 
to the 'cultivation of a literary taste 
suited to their circumstances. Such 
a mode of employing leisure would 
tend to the improvement of manners, 
and the amelioration of the heart. 
How preferable is the mode of em- 
ploying time that can be spared from 
th* more pressing avocations of lite, 
bath by writers and readers, in this 
manner, and in exertions to improve 
in intellectual acquirements, than in 
the noisy brawls of the ale-house, 
or in ah exposure to the risques 
which attend the nightly dances on 
the homely barn floor", a trequent 
source, we tear, of corruption of man- 
ners. Actuated by these considerations 
it is truly pleasing to us to see this 
volume written in a simple and in- 
structive manner, and so respectably 
encouraged by a numerous list of 
subscribers in that ciass, whose at- 
tention we are glad to see turned to 
Ine acquisition ot knowledge." 

The author inculcates good morals. 
1 here is notliing harsh in his "simple 
S rams. He sometimes rises to a consider- 
ate degree, of neatncw.' particularly in 
" The broken heart," ''Reflections on a 
brook," and " ■. he ode to sleep," 'as 
wr-ll as :u some o'her" parts of the 
volume. " 'i'fie storm" is a feeling 



warning against the inhu man conduct 
Mill too common in some places, of 
plundering wrecked ships. "Eliza 
an elegy;" pathetically relatesthe death 
of a young woman lost in the snow, 
on her return towards home. 

We are less satisfied with] "The 
Peasant's return." It is evidently an 
imitation of Gray's elegy, and imi- 
tations are seldom successful. "The 
sonnet to a primrose" is well ex- 
pressed, and as the author alludes 
to the primrose as emblematical of 
himself, we shall select it as a speci- 
men of his powers of song. 

" Sweet, modest flow'ret, that, beneath the thor»» 

UnfofdNt thy beauties in the" lonely dell, 
I meet thy fragrance in the breeze of tnnin. 

In wilds where solitude and silence dwell. 
TW garden flow'ril a richer tint display, 

They oftdemand the planter's mccstcare: 
While thou appeartt beneath some shett'riae 
spray, 

>Mid April's lingering frosts, and piercing air. 
How like the rufctfc poet's lot is thine.! 

Whom nature taught the simple soog to raise. 
Doomed in oblivion** darkest shades to pice, 

He chaunts, but seldom gains the meed ot praise. 
So, in some pathless desart thou art thrown, 
Ttished thy sweet perfume and fade unknown." 

To sum up, the fastidious critic 
will not in these poems find much 
to carp at, while the good natured 
reader will in many places find much 
cause to be pleased. 

We take our leave of the writer 
who is altogether personally unknown 
to us, with feelings of respect and 
esteem, and shall conclude with some 
remarks, which appear applicable to 
writers of this class, without knowing 
how far they may apply in bis case. 
At any rate they may be useful as 
general hints. The pursuit of poetry 
ought only to occupy a subordinate 1 
station ; and the serious business of 
life, and the scrupulous and conscien- 
tious regard to our relative duties 
being first in importance, shouid also 
have the first place in the allotment 
of our time, l'oets should be careful 
to avoid that pedantry which arises 
from superficial knowledge, and mis- 
taking the little height they have al- 
ready gained tor the summit of know- 
ledge. Conviviality is often fatal to 
poets, by which they are led unawares 
sometimes into the grossness of de- 
bauch among their companions, and 
the danger is by no means lessened, 
if those with whom they get into 
association should be of a rank in 
life considered as superior to their 
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own. Poor Robert Burns, that child 
of genius, but of enor, stands a* an 
awful beacon to warn poets against 
danger. Probably there is little danger 
in this country, and in these times 
of being huit by patronage, but the 
Caledonian Jilunt pioved ruinous to 
the morals and happiness of the Scotch 
bard. Poets should especially learn 



prudence, for without it, genius only 
bewildeis and lead', astray. They 
also should not be too easily satis- 
fied with their own productions,' and 
when much time cannot- with pro- 
priety be devoted to literary studies, 
let them rather aim to do a little 
well, than seek to- mciease in built 
at the expense of conectness. K.. 
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Patent of Willaim Buerard Baron von 
Ooornick ;]Jor certain improvements 
in the manvfacture of Soap, to wash 
with Sea water, and hard water- 
Dated Feb 1809. 
AF I'ER a preamble, enumerating 
the various suostances which have 
imberto been used for making 
soap (for the greater security ot the 
patent) any of which the patentee de- 
clares may be used in his method ; by 
uniting them to the gall of animals, 
and lime in various states of combi- 
nation ; tbe following particular direc- 
tions are given for making this soap. 
To make soap foe the purpose of 
washing With sea water, and hard wa- 
ter, take about one hundred and twelve 
pounds of tallow, or a pioporlionate 
quantity of fat, oil, or other substance 
of winch soap is made, and pioceed 
by any of the usual piocesses, to con- 
Vert it into soap, or nearly so. 1 hen 
add about eighty, pounds of fine car- 
bonate of lime, or other calcareous 
substance in combination with about 
ten gallons of weak soap leys, or with 
water ; but the solution of soap leys 
and the carbonate ot lime are pie- 
ferred. These are to be introduced in- 
to the soap, both being in a warm' 
state, agitating the mass for seveial 
hours, and raising and keeping the same 
to the boiling point, which is generally 
sufficient to convert the whole mass 
into soap, or that state which is tech- 
nically called hpished. Then tbe fire 
is to be withdrawn, and after suffer- 
ing the mass to cool, to the temper- 
ature of about one hundred and eighty 
degrees of Fahrenheit's scale, abont 



seven pints of the gall of animals are 
to be ailded, which it in a coagulated 
stale is to be diluted vwth a small 
quantity of water or weak soap leys 
continuing the agitation till a complete 
mixtuie takes place, when it is put 
into frames in the usual way, and 
when tt is sufficiently cooled, it is 
cut up as is> usually done by soap 
makeib. By this mean* the soap pro- 
duced will answer ihe purpose of 
washing in sea water, and in hara water, 
anc^ is more economical, and scouis, 
and! washes better than soap made by 
any foimer piocess. 

lomake soap for washing in soft 
wa'er, and all othei pui poses for which 
common soaps are u>ed, the patentee 
proceeds in tne manner descnbed, 
except that to every bundled and 
twelve pounds of tallow, or propor- 
tionate quantity ot any olher substance 
(used fur tbe same purpose) about 
twent} eight pounds of tine carbonate - 
of lime, or other fit calcareous sub- 
stance is added along with about nine 
gallons ot weak soap leys, or water* 
and about two pints of animal gall. 
To improve soft soap, and make it 
wash in hard water, ami sea water, ihf 
patentee takes soft s6ap>, towed of 
any substance usual ; or proceeds m 
the usual way to make soil soap ; i» 
every bundled weight of whitli he 
adds about fifty six pounds ot fine 
carbonate of lime, or other fit calca- 
reous substance, in a state of solut.on, 
with about twelve gallons of pear! 
ash or pot ash lejs, or of any other 
soap leys ot which solt soap is made* 
of a middling menglu *, Uit-saif and 



